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Foreword 


To read this book is to encounter an utterly new Cezanne and to consider —also 
anew his place in the Western modernist canon. Why is this? There are two simple 
reasons. The first is that it is the first important study of this French modernist master to 
be written by a scholar from India, and the second is that Tirtha Prasad Mukhopadhyay, 
was not trained as an art historian. The first is perhaps the easiest to understand. It is a 
truism to say that French modernism—for all its vaunted internationalism—is basically 
viewed and studied seriously in only three places—Europe, North America (with the 
exception of Mexico), and Japan. That leaves vast tracts of the world essentially 
untouched by Cezanne. Not a single painting by him can be found in a public collection in 
China or India, and Africa and South America are, with a few exceptions, equally devoid 
of major works. The concentration of works—and of important texts—can be found in 
France, Germany, England, and the United States with a smattering in other European 
countries, Mexico, Australia, and Canada. So, in a country without Cezanne, a major book 
about this artist is cause both for celebration—and for wonder. One must ask the question: 
Why would an Indian—and a Bengali—scholar be interested in Cezanne? 

The second reason is, in some ways, more important as we celebrate this 
important text: Professor Mukhopadhyay is emphatically NOT an art historian. Although 
he has taken graduate and perhaps even undergraduate classes in art history (some from 
me), he is actually a philosopher and aesthetician for whom art history is a source of 
necessary preliminary knowledge rather than the scholarly context for his inquiry. He has 
READ a good deal of art history —much of it with the same critical ease and distance that 
he applies to his close reading of works of art by Cezanne and others. He has also looked 
carefully at works of art. But, that said, he does both his reading and looking as a 
philosopher for whom the contribution of art to ideas is more important than its formal 
innovations or its role in the history of the society in which it is produced. For Professor 
Mukhopadhyay, the work of art communicates most powerfully outside the particular 
artistic and social context in which it was made. Although he is mindful of the power of 
that context and of the traditions of form-making that lie behind the works he discusses, it 
is actually the ways in which they surmount these defining issues that interests him. 

Cezanne is one of the first great French modernists whose work was championed 
by non-French writers—and even by non-art historians. The names Edward Fry, Julius 
Meier-Graefe, Lionello Venturi, John Rewald, Kurt Badt, Wayne Anderson, Theodore 
Reff, Lawrence Gowing, Richard Shiff, or Walter Feilchenfeldt are anything but French, 
but they are ALL German, British, Italian or American, but all of them are, in the end, art 
historians who consider Cezanne’s art in the context of works of art produced by other 
artists in a continuum of formal and iconological achievement. Indeed, what is interesting 
when one thinks about the nationality of Cezanne’s great interpreters is quite simply how 
few of them are—or were- French! It is almost as if Cezanne’s creative swervings from 
the great traditions of French art were more readily understood by foreigners. Yet, how 


clear it is that art history— the discipline of humanistic study that emerged with the art 
museum and only gained its first maturity as the Impressionists and Post-Impressionists 
began their onslaught on tradition— has hijacked art, creating a supercharged abundance 
of texts that has succeeded more in warning others from attempting anything else than ın 
providing a welcoming source of information for students of human imagination more 
broadly. 

For Cezanne’s oeuvre, the non-art-historian writer of the most commanding 
significance is the poet Rainer Maria Rilke, whose “Ueber zwei bilder von Paul Cezanne” 
was published posthumously in Die Kunst in October of 1938 and was followed by his 
magisterial Lettres sur Cezanne, published in Paris during the Second World War in 1944, 
nearly two decades after the poet’s death in 1926. Rilke had written the letters to his wife 
about Cezanne’s paintings in 1907, when he went obsessively to Cezanne exhibitions, 
starting with the great retrospective of that year. His interest in art was already well- 
established—he was the personal secretary of the great sculptor August Rodin at the time, 
but his interest in art was much broader than that of an art professional in early twentieth 
century France—whether a dealer, a collector, a critic, or a curator. For Rilke, these works 
of art communicated beyond the confines of the materials and beyond those of “painting” 
itself, with its own increasingly hermetic histories. This is the kind of writing that 
anticipates the present work. 

Professor Mukhopadhyay, however, does more than write “letters to his wife,” 
the form of which allows both greater flexibility and less intellectual pressure than do 
essays written to be published sequentially and to form a coherent series of arguments. 
The latter is Professor Mukhopadhyay’s ambition— and he succeeds at it to such an 
extent that Cezanne to Picasso well deserves to be included in any Cezanne bibliography. 
When we compare it to the book about Cezanne by the businessman-collector, Albert 
Barnes, who self-published his first essay about Cezanne in 1925, the ambitions and rigor 
of Prof. Mukhopadhyay becomes clear. Whereas Barnes is obsessed with formal and 
compositional issues, reading each painting almost as if the represented subject was 
irrelevant, Mukhopadhyay homes in a handful of major works on which he lavishes his 
attentions in an unhurried manner. Not only does he deal with Cezanne’s art in the context 
of global theories of religious art and of the artist’s own fascination with classical and 
modern literature, but he also carefully measures the effect of Cezanne’s aesthetic systems 
on the painting of major artists like Paul Gauguin, who predeceased Cezanne by three 
years, and the sculpture of Pablo Picasso, who outlived him by more than two generations. 

All of us’ who believe in the power of works of art to embody ideas and emotions 
in physical form and to do so in ways that are effective across linguistic and cultural 
boundaries will be at once heartened and challenged by Professor Mukhopadhyay’s 
important book. So persuasive are his arguments, so clear and sweeping his prose, that a 
careful reader who lives anywhere in the world will want to get on a plane and fly to 
Philadelphia, when the Barnes Collection reopens in its new facility in the center of that 


great city. The purpose of the trip will be to stand in front of the Baigneurs au repos, first 
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seen by Parisians and visitors to their city when it appeared in the Impressionist exhibition 
of 1877. To do so after having read Professor Mukhopadhyay's important interpretive 
essay will be transformative, and, when one has had one’s fill of this Apollonian spell, it 
will be best to go to the airport, take the next plane to Dallas, Texas and do the same thing 
for Gauguin’s Under the Pandanus at the Dallas Museum of Art. Mukhopadhyay’s 
understanding of these two opposing pictorial achievements is at once original and 
exciting, making one want to look and read more about painting—and to think as widely 
as he does. 
The.University of Texas at Dallas, 2012 Richard. R. Brettell 
Margaret McDermott 
Distinguished Chair of Aesthetics 
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Towards Cezanne 


Many works of art that form the basis for both Western and non- 
Western esthetic systems can be classified as '"religious," deriving 
their impetus from the divine Even secular art and its esthetic systems 
in a way will allow us to ascertam whether its system differs 
fundamentally from those developed for religious art. 

— Richard Brette]! 


The guestion raised here has two separate sections: the first one leads us to 
consider the import of the second just as the conceptual rules of say geometry explains the 
nature of architecture and its structural amplifications. It is appropriate that we begin with 
the archaic resources of the human imagination, defining accordingly how the ‘mind’, 
which is nothing less than a responsive procession or ‘ingress’ (so to speak) surging at the 
edge of the entire history of consciousness. and revealed whether or not to an individual 
through a moment in time, is capable of inscribing a transcendence beyond the stream of 
life.’ The question of art depends on this recognition of transcendence, as we shal] hope to 
show. The dissertation should provide an ampler opportunity to examine the fact that most 
“religious” art (and by this we mean the body of visual representations associated with 
belief systems and its variants in communal life) have followed similar patterns of 
psychological awareness. Art implies that a second order reality appears; this is contrary 
to a good deal of speculation on the post-modemist speculation on the discourse of art." A 
different alternation of components is indispensable for the way a mechanism of 
transcendence builds — the concern for the moment is to refer primarily to the arts of the 
religions and divination, those which have held sway over humanity’s past. 

What is happening in religious art ? Can we raise this legitimate question at this 
point? Indeed it is a question of far-reaching importance. The specificity of the question 
makes it even more useful for the assessment of secular art. The atavistic Venus of 
Willendorf " or Pashupati * contain hints of an entire line of development in 
representational art — or take for example the cave paintings discovered at Lascaux. 
There are several examples of the formation of artistic tradition from canonical 
perception. The hieroglyph and ideogram. the Athenian anthesteria and the idola sacra of 
pre-Hellenistic Roman civilization. the evolution of sacramental art in the Dark Ages, bear 
witness to the origins of art from the margins of religion, which is itself a mysterious 
process, and often one of the most creative and alternative arenas where the given is 
restored to its experimental simplicity. Anthropologically ritual explains the origin of art. 
Consider the depiction of human form on the Athenian vase in particular; the body on the 
choes, or decanter for the pouring and distribution of wine at the wine festival, which is 
developed as an archetypal miniature, in all its iconographic stiffness and simplicity of 
form, and a minimalism in the lines and postural signs. But the figure of the crawling 
child on the choes, or of the dancing youth, the wreathed cups and choes inscribed on its 
surface, tells a story of participation." The choes vases. as well as later pre-Hellenic vases, 


of which we have the ones with images of javelin throwers at the Dallas Museum of Art, 
all — I mean including the delicate Dallas Museum pieces - reflect the denominational 
use of earih colors, the contrasts played through with black human figures silhouetted, and 
sometimes posturally defined against the reddish brown background. The Greek vase 
reflects the great and free use of staccato rhythms, the conjoint angles representing the 
outline of shape, posture, gesticulation. 

We might as well remind ourselves of Gombrich’s reference to the idea of the 
‘primitive’ before we can enlist the characteristics of religious art; and that should give us 
a yardstick for explaining whether what is true of that art has infiltrated secular art." Now 
Gombrich has told us how the concept of the primitive in modern art was born in the 
atelier of the old and masterly Jacques-Louis David (1748-1825). But his student 
Delecluze was rebelling against the ‘Intervention of the Sabine Women’ by David.’ David 
had inadvertently drawn the women as being true to real life, thus crushing the hopes 
raised in the minds of his students, Delecluze and others. The primitive therefore was only 
brought into vogue by Delecluze. Its rudimentary characteristics were visible in the 
stained glass of the cathedrals, in the iconic images of Giotto, Botticelli: these were 
closest to the primitive art that was being discovered in the colonized territories and that 
so inspired David's pupils. Gombrich’s depiction of the story reveals the origins of 
primitivist sensibility ın art, something that came to head on collision with the 
formlessness of nineteenth and twentieth century art, distorting it into something new. The 
question of primitivism as David’s follower’s raised it—and as Gombrich shows — is 
inseparable from the association of that kind of art with religion. Most of the masks and 
statues of African and Polynesian origin were insignia of religious cults and practices, 
much like the vases of euthanesic and chthonic cults of Greece. In every instance of 
religious art, believed to be emanating in some sense from the divine — whether anything 
like the divine exists or not — we get the outlines of a form of art that is essentially non- 
realistic, formal, patterned, symmetrical, as clear and intelligible as evening’s darkness. 
That the properties of this kind of simple and iconographic art are subject to contentious 
debate there is no doubt: it has been part of the grand debate — the other agon concerning 
realism versus formalism, delicacy versus crude simplicity, frenetic intricacy versus 
emotional naivete, that has dominated the philosophical history of art, the very one 
Gombrich mentions for us in his essay on the primitive. 

Let us therefore return to the question of “religious” art. Our thesis devolves on 
the theoretical justification for “religious” art to the extent that it shares the characteristics 
of true iconographic art: or ‘primitive’ art in the sense Gombrich descnbes the European 
primitive. It is also what oriental cultures like Hinduism and Buddhism understand as 
ritualistic art: iconographic and mask-like, stylized, diametric. It would seem that the 
human instinct of drawing, etching, engraving, painting or picturizing — including the 
modern development of the photographic simulation of reality—shares the one motif of 
representation: the attainment of iconicity for its stereotypes. The image of life is 


captured, reorganized, transmuted, and reinstalled on a second order of reality. It is true 
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that Gombrich calls this kind of religious art ‘symbolic’ — he constructs a historical basis 
for the understanding of the icon, or symbol. showing that its meaning depends not upon 
the artist’s personal vision as on its accumulated meaning acquired through social 
conventions. We are not going in to the details of the question whether religious art does 
have historical determination or not. We may not be inclined as strongly as Gombrich on 
this point — because Gombrich has too much of the scholar’s impetus, although we can 
never deny his claim that historical, and contextual reference draws significance into the 
icon much like the way in which metaphor draws meaning towards itself." Representation 
in its most classical and divinely sanctioned forms appears more like the doll or the mask, 
like mimicry or caricature of the human form. Why art in its religious dimension always 
contains the naivete and comedy of the vaudeville — is a deep question that we intend to 
answer in a moment. It is well worth exploring if this sense of caricature is also carried 
down into secular art. For the present we shall focus on the reduction of features; this is 
the first indication of truly religious art. The image of man, as in that astoundingly simple 
icon of the vasudhara—the god/human diptych which is drawn only with straight lines 
and a dot for the head- is elemental, symmetrical, miniaturized and comic, a human 
emblem of a divine and fragile bipod." The sense of this meta-anthropic man, like the god- 
man of the vasudhara, enjoys a sense of completeness which we would have to explore. 
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Vasudhara 


How are we to account for the emergence of artistic wholeness for this image of 
man? This is a guestion intrinsically related to the peculiar form of that art with its 
minimal figures, rounded, bursting, overwhelming gaze. and lack of perspective. The 
child Christ has unusually powerful gaze in Byzantine art. One central characteristic of 
religious art is the psychological power. or affect with which the gaze is directed towards 
the viewer; it is a phenomenon that manifests itself from earliest hunter gatherer societies 
with its masks and totems, and reveals the development of a complex and fascinating 
tendency. The impression that primitive, iconic art creates is that of life in its enhanced 
form of being, that ontology of superior awareness with which it views the viewer. What 
has so long gone unnoticed ın art criticism is the mimesis ın painting of sacred eyes. of the 
power of awareness, psychological clanty and intelligence of the gaze. The power of the 
gaze of the icon is one step ahead of ordinary gaze. We cannot easily dissociate from a 
gaze that sees through our souls — so to speak. This is a gaze — as we would argue 
through the entire dissertation — of emergent realities, the power of awareness and grace 
of which we have a dim perspective because no exhaustive knowledge of the eye’s 
anatomy can explain from where it derives. Critical examination is bound to flounder at 
this point. Here is the surreptitious gestalt of components which takes the standard 
components of a living, seeing eye, and which yet succeeds in attributing a new 
significance. We are inclined to believe that the success of a portrayal, of a human face or 
aspect, stance, posture, or attitude, depends upon that unimpeded vitality of being which 
appears in the eye, and which works back on the rest of the body to animate it in a 
peculiar manner. Masks of the West African tradition, especially Iberian art — which 
Picasso secretly bought before painting ‘The Damsels of Avignon’ — incorporate 
powerful eye symbolism. With much less success Giacometti’s figures try to project the 
same ambivalence of body, the metrical balance and playfulness achieved with the 
introspective eye: the conscious imitation of primitivism as in Picasso or Giacometti 
opens our sensibility up to the process of art, the accumulative simpliciter that is 
inalienably perceived in the mystical face, but which can at once lose its meaning with 
over-enthusiastic impressionism.” 

If we take the example of Byzantine iconography one thing becomes clear: 
everywhere there is almost the same prefiguration of space for image of mother and child. 
The content is same. The human proportions constitute a self-sustained reduction in the 
measurements: the child Christ has unusually powerful gaze. For some unknown reason in 
the biological emergence of man the outer aspect is exactly symmetrical. The left side of 
our body is a mirror image of the right. Evolution must have favored this polarity; art of 
primitive religions captures this symmetry with an astute adherence to the notion of form. 
How the vision of humanity at its element becomes a kind of perceptive image for secular 
art—even in its eccentric and modem proponents like Gauguin, Epstein, Picasso, or 
Matisse, should gradually become clear. Epstein’s ‘Maternity’ makes us aware of the 
morphology of anatomical parts; it also captures the comedic vision of gestation and 
pregnancy— themes of biological nature which inhere in the body of the woman after its 
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secret routing through the animal kingdom. This entire pre-historic anthropology 1s held 
up for view in Epstein’s work, representing. like its primitive forerunners in tribal art, a 
true mimesis of being. The structural features of the body are also miniaturized in 
religious art: there is some connection between size and sacredness. The smaller the icon, 
the holier it is. This characteristic reminds us of Walter Benjamin’s formulation of 
miniscule art, and its aura in The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction.) 
Structural symmetry and diminution in scale correspond to purity and the positive 
distortion of life in its more advanced level: a characteristic often missed in the modern 
world which is largely dominated by the culture of hoardings and display, states contrary 
to the shock-effect that religious art tends to secure for itself. In many cases idols and 
statuettes have larger than life forms- the čxamples of Mahayana Buddhism and temple 
sculpture often makes this apparent but even in such cases the syrometry, effects of 
scaling, and artificial mimicry of gaze are clearly evident as guiding principles. In all such 
instances the problem of directing attention to the self (as in the partially exposed body of 
avant-garde advertisement) complicates the issue of modern secular art. Religious art on 
the other hand is self-effacing; its iconographic shape starts getting regulated by the 
conventions of communal life, and the standards of representation it accepts. 
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Botticelli Th 
I have not marshaled all kinds of examples at this point; there is the other concept of the 
comedic dimension of religious art. Why does iconicity tend towards the comedic and 


choreographic states of posture rather than realism or pathos? 





e Birth of Venus 
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Botticelli, Durer. Overbeck. Hogarth: that represents the development of the true 
iconographic tradition of secular arts in the West. It is in their works mostly that we see 
conditions of religious diminution and power, puppetry. concentrationy—vitdliy- 
Botucelli's ‘The Birth of Venus” (1482), ‘Primavera’ (1478), or ‘Fortitude’ coming out of 
the Florentine Renaissance luckily carries those traits of iconography which could be 
instilled into the history of secular art. Botticelli’s figures reflect that same caricature and 
reduction of characteristics that are typical of religious art — they have the same still 
felicity that we find in the tradition of woodcuts of the Renaissance and after. But the 
process is no more confined to religion. Many woodcuts create the same impression. 
Durer's classic ‘Man Botticelli The Birth of Venus Drawing a Reclinmg Woman’ (1538) 
projects a reclining woman with a decidedly comical ambivalence. ready to be drawn, the 
essence of any human subject. The iconicity becomes more pronounced in Johann 
Overbeck’s Self-Portrait with Wife and Child (1802) in which the artist’s family including 
himself 1s stylized in the manner of Byzantine woodcuts. A detailed study of secular 
themes of these artists anticipates the experimental dimension of modem art. It was with 
Cezanne in France and Gauguin that the return to purer principles 1s once again evident. 
The history of secular art reflects the grasp, sometimes tentative and unsuccessful, of the 
principles of religious iconography and its conceptual apparatus. It is not surprising at all 
that the history of modern European art since the Renaissance has deflected from 
ecclesiastical preconditions sometimes with happy effect, and sometimes with the 
unfortunate segregation of artistic aims. Secular art, as in folk traditions and sub-cultural 
genres, can absorb the virtues of the collective with complete success but it is true that the 
process cannot be carried too far. Art originates in the collective and never exists far from 
it: in recent decades it has strayed away from the collective with differing results. 

I shall try to construct a small body of principles on the basis of readings and 
minimal, though not less rewarding, exposure to some nineteenth and twentieth century 
painters. If Cezanne stands at the head of the line of painters in France he is by no means 
infallible as far as the abstract notions of religious art are concerned. In particular I can 
think of his grotesque representation of Theresa-Raguin, two characters from Zola’s 
novel. which encapsulate and memorializes a criminal. We do not see any other painting 
in Cezanne that has the iconic power to remind us of a story yet remain completely 
detached in its representation of a moment. Cezanne’s murderer protagonist — the artist 
himself of Zola's novel — is miniaturized, and therefore humanized like a character in a 
painting of Durer for example. The iconic process is pronounced in Gauguin, Serusier, 
Laval, Moret. The history of nineteenth century painting exemplifies the suggestion raised 
in the epigraph to this essay: namely whether or not the principles of secular painting 
differ in any marked way from the traditions of human art. The answer to this question is 
problematic, and may be argued in terms of preferences. But Manet’s reclining nude can 
never be said to have the affective quality of gaze that reappears under different 
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conditions in the staccato vision of Picasso’s eyes, in The Woman's Head (1957). Let us 
refer to Picasso here as an instance of the appropriation of these primitive structural 
principles. Picasso's Woman’s Head, like Braque’s to an extent but never in the way 
Picasso himself did — could succeed in juxtaposing the components of human anatomy 
and surfaces to bring them across the affective space that one recognizes in “religious” art 
— the kind we have discussed. Picasso's work proves that the process is not closed but 
capable of variance. The visual image is constantly dissociating itself from the 
components that go into its making: it is doing so because of the tendency within nature to 
generate an altered state of perception. The mystery of psychological emergence requires 
that affective (i.e. emotive) conditions are produced and it has been achieved nowhere 
more so than in the works of Picasso. A detailed understanding of how psychological 
components are reorganized for emotive conditions typical to art is a question that 
deserves full exploration, if only because humanity acquires its meaning in fugitive 
alternations through time, in a reconfiguration of components that call an otherness into 
play. The role of the 

artist consists of administering to that transformation. 
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Greek Antiquity in Cezanne : 
An Interpretive Reading of 


Baigneurs au repos 

Cezanne paints a new awakening in the Bathers. The Baigneurs au repos' (see 
page 17). which was painted in the eighteen seventies as a kind of sequel to certain early 
paintings, notably those on picnics and the ones on the more literary motif of temptations, 
represents the genesis of the entire great Bathers series; there is a distinctive intellectual 
component in this painting that is best understood in terms of the narrative which explains 
the composition, and a clarity and signal beauty in the disposition of human figures on the 
canvas such that a sort of myth of creative life begins to reveal itself. The Four Bathers 
instills a choreography of reawakening in our minds, gradually but none the less with the 
luminous clarity of the pastoral, an arcadian minuet. The bathers are like animated selfs 
before a mountainous landscape. It is difficult to keep pace with the magic of its surface. 
The Baigneurs au repos represents a step in the scheme of Cezanne’s experimentation 
with a specifically classical theme which has not been studied with the amount of 
dedicated vision that it rightly deserves; it has not been regarded as Cezanne’s great 
statement on the possibilty of the Apollonian ideal of art and the transpiring reflection of 
the phenomenon of beauty for a contemporary world. The Baigneurs au repos appears to 
symbolize an initiation myth, and the birth of beauty itself, an orientation towards a 
different order of reality, a search for wholeness. We would have to appreciate the fact 
that this painting, which reflects a human encounter with the panoramic expanse of nature 
makes use of archetypal elements and especially the analogy of a river or stream that at 
once draws out the meaning from the immediate context of a group of men engaged in the 
activities of bathing, idling or lolling on an arcadian pasture and begins to set it across a 
more mysterious, more delightful aesthetic space. 

The origins of the group of “four bathers” is not hard to imagine; it definitely 
reflects an aspect of composition which we see in the canvas with the great literary subject 
The Temptation of Saint Anthony, Cezanne explores a theological variant with the same 
number of figures and it would seem that the presence of a standing nude right in the 
middle of the scene is important. The standing nude which seems to us to have descended 
from Venus de Milo but also from Delacroix’s Andromeda comprises the image which 
gravitates the entire meaning of sensuality around itself. This is not the place where we 
can delve into the carnality of The Temptation of Saint Anthony, and the dimension of 
meaning that this figure entails for The Standing Bather Drying Her Hair, another 
important painting. which is also actually part of the intricate history of Cezanne’s 
variation on one of his Bathers motifs. Baigneurs all repos does not have a figure in the 
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strictly medial or axial position and in this sense it breaks away from the conventional 
picture format that derives from the course of medieval iconography and continues to 
repeat itself in say the Pieta-s of the great masters. There are exactly four figures in 
Baigneurs but they are reaching outward, away. that is to say, from the center of gravity. 


It is not as if there 1s no center of gravity in this painting; indeed there 1s a nice semblance 
KU aT z 
HM a 





Cezanne. The Temptation of St. Anthony 

of perspective. The bathers almost tend to merge with the predictable components of the 
landscape scene but not, again, really completely as we shall later argue but then the 
picture ıs admıttedly all about nature and human proximities. A comparison of Baigneurs 
with The Temptation of St. Anthony is instructive because the latter sets up an anticipation 
for the manner in which the figures were to appear in the former. That Mary Lewis 
Krumrine identifies the similarity of the figure on the top left corner of Baigneurs, that 
long haired Gothic or realistic female with her back turned towards us, with the actual 
temptress of St. Anthony is of course a very relevant bit of observation for this Bathers. 
But Krumrine does not draw out the implications of this discovery. It is enough however 
that she mentions that this obscure effeminate figurine on our left is the temptress from St. 
Anthony and that the slimmer bather on the right of the viewer, the almost jovial young 
man with a trim slender body, is a rendering in paint of Pigalle’s Hermes fixing his winged 
sandals. Cincinnatus or Jason, a piece of sculpture from which Cezanne often drew 
sketches during his studies in the Louvre. 

“With this hint which of course occurs in Adrienne Chappuis’ magnificent 
catalogue of sketches—the fact that Cezanne made numerous sketches of Hermes which 
were all developed in the Bathers of his later years — we begin to enter into the theme of 
Baigneurs. Hermes has to be the most important character in this work, we might 
conjecture, since by considering the Baigneurs as a mythical rendering of the Hermes 
story can we do justice to the diverse elements on the canvas. The Hermes myth acts as 
the "plot" for Cezanne's canvas. a guiding narrative that defines not just what the 
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representations are all about but what does it amount to for Cezanne’s personal experience 
regarding the usefulness. in art, of the Greek fable. That Cezanne was fully aware of the 
implications of this myth there is no doubt and where else could he have got the idea for 
such a narrative unless it were from the Greek sculptures which he was discovering for 
himself at the Louvre. What is interesting about Pigalle’s Hermes is the degree of realism 
inherent in the god’s extraordinarily supple configuration, the ease with which the torso 
contorts to suggest a mercurial nature, a free, pastoral beauty in the vivifying rhythm that 
lifts itself through that slight bent of form. Pigalle’s great Hermes has the power implicit 
in Michelangelo’s The Bonded Slave, a figure which Cezanne repeatedly sketched for his 
Bathers in general and whose influence is all too apparent in the later series of Bathers 
that he painted in the nineties. 

But what is always characteristic of Cezanne is all too easily evident in Baigneurs. On 
Cezanne’s canvas Hermes is shorn of the kind of baroque realism that Cezanne must have 
noticed in the original. Instead Hermes appears as the true pastoral spirit of an arcadia that 
has been re-formalized for the painting. The sheer ordinariness of the Hermes figure 
suggests that he belongs inseparably to the consciousness of nineteenth century France. 
that he is the clueless shepherd who unrecognizably commits himself to his work and his 
daily ablutions on some stream that runs through Aix-en-Provence. This is the image for 
Cezanne of the fugitive god of music and the arts, the patron of love and abandon,, the 
self-hiding son of the great Zeus and brother of Apollo. Even the modest St. Victoire 
suggests its analogical presence in the topos of the mountain in the background which, 
again, is none other than the mythological Ida, on the slopes of which Hermes was known 
to have frolicked with Aphrodite. 

An interesting bit of mythological evidence comes from the icon of the hat which 
lies on the foreground. The significance of the hat is of course clear once we relate it to the 
Hermes mythography because he was traditionally represented as a shepherd or even a 
country swain wearing a hat with a feather; Cezanne takes the association of the feather and 
the hat to transform the story into something immediate and dramatic to the say the least. It 
would seem that Hermes has made love with Aphrodite on the valley looked down upon 
from the Ida. The hat is a part of the animated life event that is being depicted. Aphrodite 
lies prostrate on the ground, fired by sensuality. The hat becomes the corroborative sign for 
the story of love-making that binds Hermes and Aphrodite together; the scene represents the 
moment when Hermes has just emerged out of love-making and is possibly leaving 
Aphrodite still yearning for love. With Hermes the moment of stupefaction seems to have 
passed away— and this might be true of Aphrodite herself who could also be exhausted after 
consummation. The facial expression is skewed out, hazy, nonrealistic. Hermes, therefore. 
having made love to his girl, has simply left the hat behind on the banks of the stream to go 
and wash himself. In any case whatever the details of the story— and it is by no means very 
clear at this stage—it is true that the moment of love has just passed away like some 
epiphany in time and is such that it remains to haunt the viewer for ever and ever. The 
position and expression of Aphrodite raises the point about temporality in the Baigneurs. 
Hermes and Aphrodite’s temporality is of a different world because it is both connected and 
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not connected to what is happening right there in the story of the painting. which is the 
simple fact that three men are washing or bathing themselves. Even if it were objected in 
this context that we cannot be too sure of the sex of the recumbent nude we should not forget 
the association from which the figure has been drawn. It is a very recognizable image. She is 
the prototype of the preparatory nudes for Cezanne’s later work The Rum Punch, She was 
born in Cezanne’s gouache and pencils on sensuality, abandon, frivolity, desire and the 
depth of love. She reappears in this almost ambiguous rebus to declare what she always 
represents—a hidden myth of desire and consummation. 

The Venus de Milo of Alexander of Antioch, the Greek sculptor resonates 
through the figure of the recumbent Aphrodite; in this case there is one upraised arm, 
placed behind the head and the other arm is ensconced between the thighs. The first 
upraised arm is a recreation of one of the missing arms of Venus de Milo; but the supine 
gesture does not reflect the curved torso of the sculpture. The Venus is reconfigured in 
various combinations in the later Bathers it would seem, sometimes as temptress. 
sometimes as nymph. In Baigneurs au repos Venus has invited Hermes, and the drama of 
consummation is consequently followed up with another figure which stands to complete, 
so to speak, the narrative. Following the myth of the love-making of Hermes and 
Aphrodite, the myth which ends with the birth of Hermaphrodite, the Baigneur takes 
shape to incorporate Hermaphrodite’s own self, off-spring of Hermes and Aphrodite, in 
the upper left corner. 





Cezanne Baigneurs au repos 
Faced backwards the gothic Hermaphrodite is Cezanne’s typical invention for the canvas. 
Hermaphrodite is engaged in the activity of ablution and cleansing: he is a part of an 
aesthetic universe where he exists like a symbol of perfectibility, an image of unmitigated 
and relentless beauty, like some human star that shines with his father’s (Zeus) 
uncontrollable and sublime taint, the unsatiable desire to love and copulate with 
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Aphrodite. The unerring maleness of the bather turned with its back to us 'reminds' us of 
Cezanne himself, the heavy awkward shape being reminiscent of the odd-looking artist. It 
is probable that Cezanne considers his alter-ego to be neither male nor female, not 
sexually identifiable at all, but as hermaphrodite, a resolved polarity, a perfect child of 
love and beauty —a symbol, like that of the Platonic Eros in the Symposium, of the 
desiring love of the beautiful. It might just as well be true that the hermaphroditic figure, 
now washing her hair, is another nymph like presence highlighting the rnotif of art. The 
hermaphrodite was central to the aesthetics of Zola and Cezanne but the latter gave a 
unigue twist to the convention; there is a subtle, fugitive emphasis on self-reflexivity in 
the paintings. In fact there 1s reason to believe that Cezanne built his canvas on a rationale 
of mirroring and alternation. meaning and allusion, reference and deviance. 

But the presence of a temptress/ hermaphrodite/ authorial figure in the narrative 
of the frame raises more questions than answers: it becomes an interesting puzzle which 
makes the act of reading the picture more challenging today. The unknown references at 
work within the Baigneur au repos has not been resolved to this day although conjectures 
have been made to explain the actual story that is depicted on the canvas and possibly 
something of the process of reflection that went on in Cezanne’s mind. Mary Ann 
Krumrine once again tries to draw a parallel between the temptress figure at the upper left 
angle of the garden and the cypress tree3. Krumrine suggests that the tree becomes a 
paradisal referent, and that some kind of spiritual battle is going on; some drama of 
transformation and redemption. Trees other than the one immediately opposite to the 
figure are present and as the eye travels upwards through the clear expanse of the ground 
leading to the promontory it does seem to be a paradisal space. But the temptress/ 
hermaphrodite is definitely not an imaginary, isolated soul. It has to be a very real symbol 
of the artist’s state of mind. We should remember that the Hermes figure and the 
recumbent nude are quite definitively placed on either ground or water; this is not the case 
with the figures tumed with their back and front to us. This is probably because they are 
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on the banks either just about entering into the water or coming out of it like initiates who 
occupy a middle region, like inhabitants of an inbetweenness who would recognize a 
paradise as soon as they performed an absolution ritual within an area where that air of 
simple frivolous being pervades the human figures in general. 

But then the identity of the frontally faced bather should become clearer if we 
realize that part of the meaning of images and the dramatic relationships arise out of the 
experimental combination of men and women that Cezanne was implementing for his 
picnic scenarios Modelled loosely on Manet's pathbreaking Le Dejeuner sur le herbe 
these works represent a psychologically suggestive autobiographical moment in 
Cezanne’s ouevre. What Cezanne does in his works is of course well known there: 
playing with his own persona and describing a story of his profound relationship with 
Zola and Bailie, his closest friends at Aix. In Baigneurs Cezanne takes the theme of 
personal aspirations, the history of his life as an artist and all the complicated feelings of 
love into the picture. It is possible that the pictorial components are manipulated or 
exploited to set up a sequence of reflections; it does this in such a way that the painter can 
conflate his own personality with that of others. Thus just as it is true to say that the 
frontal figure is that of Zola who is also an aspirant or seeker of the Hermaphroditic 
divinity it might be that it is Cezanne himself who found his ‘other’ in Zola. The frontal 
nude and the hermaphroditic nude are placed diagonally and diametrically opposed to 
each other— each reflecting the presence and reality of the other and engaged in a 
semiotic altereity. Keeping in mind the possibility that Cezanne may be Zola or Zola 
Cezanne we may raise the other question. What evidence is there that he is Zola? The 
front up figure has an obscured face but the top view of the head suggests that it could be 
none other than Zola‘. But if this is Zola then why does the reproduction of Baigneurs au 
repos now at the Foundation Jean Louis Prevost, of Musee d’art et d’histoire, Geneva, 
depict an almost weary, emasculated bearded man, like Cezanne himself, in that same 
position? The explanation lies, it is felt, in Cezanne’s pencil sketches made possibly 
contemporaneously with his first Bathers projects. The Chappuis catalogue makes an 
arrangement of these sketch drawings of Emile Zola and the artist’s self-portraits in 
succession. Plate 625 following a portrait of Zola with his head bent forward is exactly 
similar to the image of the head in Baigneurs, it is especially surprising to note that 
Cezanne sketches a standing bather besides Zola’s portrait, thus conclusively proving that 
the desire to incorporate Zola in a bathers landscape was brewing in his mind. Further it is 
also true that Cezanne’s drawing of himself shows that he could superimpose 
physiognomical details which are his with that of Zola's; this could be a possible 
explanation for the fact that the latter bathers has his own image in it. We may venture to 
suggest that Cezanne is also drawing from his childhood and its Apollonian dream in such 
a way that the familiar and human faces have become gods, a game for divinity. The 
memory of Zola, Bailie and himself coming back to bathe after a day of adventure and 
sports. may be, shimmers through that scene. 

Whatever the identity of this man who comes forward to wade his feet in the 
river there is no doubt that he is essentially defining a space. The bathers’ gesture signals 
the making of this scene; it is as if the four of them have gathered here with the express, 
because inevitable, or natural. purpose of bathing. The ritual of bathing is confined to the 
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grass banks on what might be called "this" side, the side of the world where humanity 
resides as audience for the gods. Baigneurs has three distinct spatial zones and to these we 
must turn. The amount of natural scenery that this. so to speak, human work contains is 
indeed surprising because the later Bathers have more of a symbolic backdrop. Cezanne 
uses an absolutely different technique of strokes with his brush. This particular Bathers 
shares the clarity of the early paintings on this theme: more sunlight, more of day, more 
expanse and distance. But what is more significant is the lack of perspective on our right 
hand. There is less space per unit of area on the right of the bank where the front facing 
bather comes down to the water or where Hermes stands with one feet on the rock than 
with the Gothic bather faced backwards on the further stretch. If this sounds logically 
convincing it is not so on the surface. The impression that the painting creates does not 
attest for realistic perspective. Even the river appears vertical and without depth on the 
right hand side. The lack of perspective and condensation of the space on which the 
bathers are preoccupied with their washings stand for complexity and engagement, a 
human and volatile expectancy, and the fecundity and sweep of creaturely life. And this 
greenness of expectation and yet of an unpredictable pitch of life is girdled by the clear, 
mystical current of the stream. Isn’t this the Hellespont encircling the serene and 
resplendent Parnassus? The human significance of the scene is therefore held in on its 
outer limits by the stream, and then reorganized on a symbolic level. We feel reluctant to 
admit that this stream has a great deal to do with baptism and paradise but that on the 
contrary Cezanne was courting an Attic idea, a high Greek perfection for a vocation both 
for himself and his friend Zola. 

But Cezanne was also possibly transforming the memory of Aix-en-Provence, 
turning the objects of a familiar landscape for the vision of a new Parnassus or Ida, the 
scene of the frolic of gods. Mont Sainte Victoire which Cezanne repeatedly drew for his 
landscapes might have been translated into an Ida, or Parnassus. But in any case the 
mountain rises in the Baigneurs au repos like a genuinely sublime topos. It now 
represents a second order of spatiality in the painting; the density and strong visual gravity 
of the grass banks gives way to open, an almost uncharted luminous valley, a correlated, 
more free resolution of space. The trees appear small and distinct, like replicas of real 
trees seen from a great unbridgeable distance. Even the shades are visible. Cezanne has 
the impeccable brush of the realist on this part of the canvas, the third dimension as it 
were, where the light peach soil, brighter illumination and infinitesimal detail reflect the 
idea of perfection and unapproachable beauty. That is possibly where the god of poetry 
and art has his throne but it is invisible and recondite, lifted out of the lush vegetative 
sphere of playing and resting. The genesis of the theme of bathers standing before the 
Mont Sainte Victoire occurs in the sketches of standing male bathers in front of St. 
Victoire ( vide Chappuis 947. p 221). The sketches have a better freeplay of perspectives 
and surer, distinct outlines. The case is entirely different for the canvas where the St. 
Victoire takes on a sublime hue not much unlike the way the German Transcendentalists 
would have defined the sublime, as an expansion or rupture of the outline or limit. It 
might seem that the juxtaposition of the river on the right of the frame, so close and 
proximal, with St. Victoire far out in the distance may seem a bit odd or cramped but then 
the meaning is not lost. The impression of space is final, noble, broad and ethereal. The 
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haze of the sky mixes with the shade on the St. Victoire-Parnassus m a rush of 
translucence which is essential for the meaning in that part of the picture. 

There are certain unavoidable glitches about the painting— or more properly 
speaking—the composition, that draws the viewer's eye to it. When one looks into the 
painting carefully one comes across three triangles which play upon in a technical manner 
on the eye. The disposition of triangles which creates spaces and openings does seem to 
be an evidence of Cezanne’s experiments with the reality of the backdrop but at times the 
geometrical shapes are too obtrusive. How can we be sure what the light green triangular 
patch to the left of the viewer might mean? It could be a stretch of light and in all 
probability it is so. The sun is therefore behind even the viewer of the painting and to his 
left so that a shaft of light streaming down from an imaginary perspective falls. Roger 
tends to say that the figures appear ‘ungainly’, and that they obstruct or punctuate, not 
probably always with felicity, the spatial direction of the vision and as it is particularly 
defined by geometrical units; but then we cannot wholly agree with Fry’s opinion that 
figures are thus rendered ungainly. The figures are inextricable bystanders on paradise and 
the freedom with spatial perspective and the awkwardness of the whole phenomenon of 
space is never radically different from the iconographical aspect of the figures. There is 
that strange art of representation in Cezanne’s Baigneurs where image approaches the 
liminality of caricature and grotesque, an iconic depthlessness that turns human presence 
into an art of universal human motif. 

The thesis that Baigneurs au repos represents an Apollonian ideal of Cezanne’s 
art may be more strongly held once we realise that some of the later Bathers that he 
painted, especially the three last Le Grandes Baigneues were still inspired by the Greek 
spirit. This is an aspect of his paintings which Georges Riviere caught when he saw 
Cezanne’s works at the Third Impressionist Exhibition at Paris which displayed one of the 
four standing male bathers of the series. 





ets) ab ete Yo (oa poe, 
ezanne. Les Grandes Baigneuses (The Grand Bathers) 
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Riviere's comments on the nature of art are insighiful and it is interesting to follow the 
implications of his comments through Cezanne's works. He says : 

...the ignorant who laugh at the Baigneurs, for example, are 

to me like barbarians criticising the Parthenon... 

Nevertheless the pamting of M. Cezanne has the 

inexplicable charm of biblical and Greek antiguity: the 

movements of the figures are simple and grand like antigue 

sculpture, the landscapes have an imposing majesty, and 

his stili lifes. so beautiful, so exact in their relationship of 

tones, have a solemn guality of truth Š 


Tell @ (ij 
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Raphael School of Athens 


Riviere makes the point which has been studied at length but the implications of 
the possible presence of the painter's perception and love of the Greek content in the 
Baigneurs has not been fully appreciated. It has to be realised that Cezanne was greatly 
influenced by Raphael also in this case. It is absolutely significant that Cezanne's 
interpretation or sense of Raphaels subjects, which came to him from Delacroix, 
remained most decisively evident through his last works. Perhaps this is an instance of 
Cezanne’s superior esteem of both Raphael and Delacroix. his high regard for the 
expansive and magnanimous canvas of these great masters, a quality in painting which he 
liked and thought worthy of emulation. The Baigneurs anticipates an important movement 
in his career: it looks towards the great and perfect reproduction of an ideal that Cezanne 
was loosely but eclectically collecting together from Raphael’s The School of Athens. 
Although the influence of this painting on Delacroix’ Apotheosis of Henry IV has been 
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pointed out its influence on Cezanne's bathers still remains an open problem. Raphael's 
work indeed creates a guiding ideal for the later Bathers as well. 

The orientation with which our understanding of Cezanne’s great Bathers could 
conclude would be best realized if we saw how the Le Grandes Baigneuses 1s plotted: 
what story Cezanne draws from the basis of Raphael’s great canvas. The first striking 
feature lies in the similar disposition of elements, the penchant for a theatrical or academic 
space constituted beneath an overarching, spherical roof. In Raphael’s canvas the arch 
shelters the great mathematicians and poets and philosophers of Greece. They are all busy 
with whatever they are thinking, or feeling; and they crawl around the Masters. Plato and 
Aristotle. the harbingers of learning and beauty to the world, the task masters of a 
civilization and a way of life, wrapped in conversation and the art of understanding. There 
is a tone of revelation in the whole atmosphere that pervades Raphael's conception of the 
academy, an infusion of a sense of restless pursuit. a desire of discovery and the boredom 
associated with patience. The same tone of a new discovery, the joy that pervades a new 
invention of the mind, the same gentle agitation also animates the mystical bathers of The 
Philadelphia Collection. They are all housed within a canopy made out of two overarching 
trees. There is an undeniable synthesis here of certain Christian elements: possibly 
baptism and absolution, contemplation or prayer as suggested by the figure of the hermit, 
cleansing and redemption, the birth of a new life. But Cezanne is also present, a 
hermaphroditic soul who undresses in order to participate, as Socrates would have it, in 
this initiation ritual, in the act of becoming a recipient to the beauty which the bathers 
around him share. The gesticulation of Venus de Milo is all too pronounced in the image 
of some of the bathers and we can ignore it only at the cost of meaning; the painter 
himself steals a glance or strides towards her with the ease and unperturbed courage that 
pays no heed to the world. This is where. therefore. the vision of the new life culminates, 
in the re-entry of the soul to a sky of freedom and gaiety. The Parnassus or Heaven 
paradigm fades somewhat so that the focus can shift to the region which is most relevant 
for the human situation, the water, or the stream, which runs up surreptitiously to flood the 
space where the viewer stands. 
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In Appreciation of Cezanne's 
Love of the Letters 


Cezanne was deeply motivated by the classics of literature while he studied at 
school. Cezanne's biographers, Joachim Gasguet and Ambroise Vollard, people who 
actually saw and talked to him, and who bore living witness to his thoughts on literary 
works tell us that he was a man imbued with the spirit of the classics. It was part of his 
education at school but it was also a matter of a more enthusiastic response to the whole 
guestion of the development of a sensibility, an outlook on the frames of art and culture 
and an anticipation of a private, if hidden, sense of vocation for a young man. Cezanne's 
early letters written to Emile Zola betray the ambitions of an artist in the making. There is 
always a sense of groping for an impetuous mastery. When they spoke of how the young 
Cezanne would accept a challenge to recite a hundred lines from Virgil there is much 
more than a jocular reference to Cezanne's growth as an artist in the remark. Cezanne's 
existence was like that of breeze or wind, one refusing to fixate across the earth and 
seeking, as it were, to sweep one off one’s feet. It is not surprising to find him writing to 
Zola “Here are a few small verses of my own that I find admirable because they are 
mine—the reason being that J am their author...Zolanageur/Fend sans frayeur...Zola the 
swimmer cleaves the limpid stream fearlessly, his eager arm joyfully extended through the 
liquid”. (John Rewald ed., Letters of Cezanne, Letter to Zola dt.) Beneath a tone of self- 
mockery Cezanne lays the grand foundations for that imaginative sense of his childhood 
which was to become the content of his moonblanched canvases, like the one showing 
Zola diving into the water from the Tholonet dam, a private haunt of friends. 

Cezanne’s rebellious passion for literature is not a myth nor a biographer’s fancy 
if only because there is so much in his paintings which reveal his personal interpretative 
tendencies in his works on literary subjects. Let us therefore turn for a moment to Joachim 
Gasquet’s remark on Cezanne. Gasquet who was the son of Cezanne’s friend Henri, wrote 
in his Memoirs : 

...how often...standing before a work in progress in the 

studio, indicating the syllables with a raised brush, have 

I heard him reciting twenty lines or so from Baudelaire, 

or Virgil. Lucretius or Boileau? 

(Joachim Gasquet, Memoirs with Conversations, trans., 

Christopher Pemberton. p. 40). 4-14-1850 
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Gasquet’s memoirs contain enough reference to the seminal principle at work : 
that capacity to recreate the meaning of the word on canvas. that continual signaling 
beyond our acceptable categories of being which always makes the object of Cezanne’s 
paintings at once familiar and psychologically explorative, confessional and universal. 
Indeed the other well-known biographer Ambroise Vollard wrote about Cezanne’s 
childhood education that “of the classics he was particularly fond” (Vollard, Paul 
Cezanne, p. 5). But this comment is of less significance besides the fact that Cezanne, 
Vollard says, wrote a poem on the back of one his sketches: 


Behold this young girl whose garment reveals 

Her plump, buxom form in the midst of the fields: 

The sun catches her in its luminous mesh, 

And with golden rays caresses her flesh. (Vollard, p. 15) 


Cezanne’s temperament for literature was therefore of a far more serious nature. 
What is only playfully evident in childhood and especially what the form of his letters 
seem to show (vide., letters to Zola) became objects of a different kind of contemplation 
when he stood to draw the indefatigable sensuality of his nudes, the resonant depths of the 
mortality of the skull, scenes of carnal temptation. And the literature of the 19th century 
creates an index whereby one can situate Cezanne. Because Cezanne shared the 
consciousness of Baudelaire, Verlaine and Flaubert among others. But the whole issue of 
Cezanne’s literary engagements had a more specific contextuality about it and this is an 
area which remains to be explored. Research towards finding more on Cezanne’s 
relationship with the writers of his times has been done (presumably) by Nina 
Athanaossoglou-Kallmyer: 

Cezanne commonly has been portrayed as somewhat isolated from the 

social and cultural milieu of his day, but my research has shown the 

opposite is true. He was connected to and aware of the intellectual, 

social and artistic movements of the late 19th century. He knew poets, 

writers, artists and politicians.” In my research. I am trying to 

reconstruct the cultural and social background of his life, which 

illuminates his paintings in a different way, 

(Researching Cezanne's World (1996) University of Delaware, Office 

of Public Relations, The Messenger, Vol. 5, No. 4/1996) 


I believe that there is a good deal of potential for research on the exact nature of 
Cezanne’s relationship to people in the world of letters. The question of de- 
institutionalizing Cezanne, which is like de-institutionalizing so many of the other great 
employees of art is largely dependent on the way the painter’s relationship to a location 
gets demystified. It is likely, for instance. as Robert Simon says: 

In a surprising number of early paintings, drawings, and watercolors, 
Paul Cezanne depicted bizarre scenes of aggression, violence, 
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voyeurism, and sexual abandon involving women. Some of the works, 
which date from 1859 to about 1872, are clearly related to various 
forms of 19thcentury mass media, particularly the cheap, guickly made, 
sensational news bulletins known as canards, which depicted images of 
crime and murder. Cezanne played upon the widely held attitudes of 
superiority and contempt directed against the canards in his own 
deployment of their materials. He transformed the graphic ferocity of 
the canard, supplying a certain density and gravity to scenes of stabbing 
or strangling, while his aggressive, abbreviated brushstrokes 
participated in the brutality of his subjects. Cezanne’s use of dangerous 
popular themes and ignoble styles constituted an insult directed at the 
docility of high art and its avant-gardes. 

(Simon, Robert, Cezanne and the subject of violence, Art in America, 

v. 79, May 1991, p. 120-35.) 

Through these objective and historical insights into the life of Cezanne the new 
picture emerges. The 19th century holds surprises in store; it can give us newer 
information on how Cezanne’s personality evolved and what other than the traditional 
categories of a classical Baudelairian tendency could have lead Cezanne to draw his art. 
Cezanne’s canvas can be seen to have these subtle undertones which went undetected 
through the years and which instead of nullifying the literary aspect of Cezanne’s 
creativity in fact complicates and enhances the image of the new Cezanne. 

There is at least that one example from Joachim Gasquet’s Memoirs which 
though admittedly not a demystifyer that helps us in relating the kind of immediate 
motivation that might have led Cezanne to draw a picture however does point towards an 
occasion for a certain painting or even a series. Gasquet connects an impetus to the 
Zeitgeist; it could well have been that this picture which Gasquet mentions might have 
had a contextual origin under Cezanne’s private neuroses of some kind—and we shall 
return to this in a moment. Gasquet writes ‘It flared up one exciting week when the poet 
Gilbert de Voisins suggested that the old master of Aix should use his own fantasy to 
illustrate Gustave Flaubert’s novel The Temptations of Saint Anthony. Two drawings for it 
were thus begun’. Cezanne might have actually taken Voisins’ hints to build a pictorial 
canvas for the highly introspective mythopoesis of Flaubert’s novel The Temptations of 
Saint Anthony but it may be true as well that he was also trying to find an adequate 
expression for his own encounter with sexuality, or of his conflict with his models, his 
cowering slavishness to the beauties of the flesh which took him to the point where 
suffering the indomitable made him strike out at his canvas with the chagrin of an 
Anthony. Gasquet speaks of two drawings The Queen of Sheba and The Temptation of 
Saint Anthony. Both pictures are modeled on the chapter called “The Temptation of Power 
and Evil” from Flaubert’s The Temptation of Saint Anthony. In the Queen of Sheba there 
is first of all the central nude positioned like the other bathers of Cezanne’s early 
paintings. The Queen has the same bulbous figure, the same posture of The Standing 
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Bather Drying Her Hair. But Cezanne went beyond the Gothic shape: the nude comes to 
embody sensuality in a different way, in the slight surge of the abdomen around the navel. 
Flaubert makes the alluring Queen of Sheba say to Anthony whom she tempts : 

“I am not a woman—l am a world. My garments have but to fall, and 

you shall discover upon my person a succession of mysteries....the 

possession of the least part of my body will fill you with a joy more 

vehement than the conguest of an empire." 


It is Cezanne's blood-creed that he imagined the same human motifs in an age 
when the great masters of French letters Flaubert, Baudelaire or Verlaine were embarking 
on their voyage across the sea of evil. Like Baudelaire or Flaubert he came to see through 
the veil of sensuality, and allurements. It was not merely erotic beauty that vibrated into 
form but nature itself with all its darkness, and its mortality, even its theologically 
palpable distinctions. The temptresses of Cezanne’s painting are sitting. reclining, or 
standing like the bather; there is more wait, more material gravity in the imagery, possibly 
due to the posture of sitting nudes and their manner of spreading the limbs across on the 
earth. The kind of power that the great Michaelangelo had attributed to the torso now gets 
voluminous, it gets beyond control but that is perhaps the violence of sexuality. the 
realism which the niceties of Ruebens or Manet had not portrayed. Considered in its pure 
intensity sexuality is possibly an automatic, self-engendering process, an act issuing from 
an individual yet one which makes the individual a victim of the great transgressive drive, 
of that uncontrollable and monstruous passion which it first generated for itself and which 
once it motivates makes its agent its victim."We seem to set out, as it were, on the crest of 
a dark wave. Cezanne makes us see this dark wave. 

I would like to conclude this brief essay with a reference to Cezanne’s passion for 
some of the poets of that age who, before Cezanne, made the same descent through the 
mind. It was Baudelaire again who wrote : 


Poor Muse, alas, what ails thee, then, today ? 
Thy hollow eyes with midnight visions burn, 
Upon thy brow in alternation play, 

Madness and Horror, cold and taciturn. 


Have the green lemure and the goblin red, 

Poured on thee love and terror from their urn? 

Or with despotic hand in nightmare dread 

Deep plunged thee in some fabulous Minturne? 
Would that thy breast, where so deep thoughts arise, 
Breathed forth a healthful perfume with thy sighs; 


Would that thy Christian blood ran wave by wave 
In rhythmic sounds at antique numbers gave, 
When Phoebus shared his alternating reign 
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With mighty Pan. lord of the ripening grain. 


It is Gasquet again who reported having heard Cezanne recite these lines. What ts 
it that Cezanne might have gathered from these lines which describe a Muse-figure similar 
to the grave temptresses of Cezanne's paintings. Here is perhaps an inkling of that 
madness and horror which are not just written on the Muse’s brows, not just that love and 
terror that have been poured on her body. not that cold death of her formality. but the 
sickness and oblivion of imagination that one carries within. For Baudelaire the sun 
infuses and enlivens Pan. For Cezanne as well. Cezanne also loved Verlaine : 


Circumspection 
(Jadis Et Naguere) 
Give me your hand. still your breath, let's rest 
under this great tree where the breeze dies 
» beneath grey branches, in broken sighs, 
that the soft, tender moonlight caresses. 


Motionless, and lowering our eyes, 

not thinking, dreaming. Let love that tires 
have its moment, and happiness that expires, 
our hair brushed by the ow] as it flies. 


Let’s forget to hope. Discreet, content, 
` so the soul of each of us stays intent 
on this calm. this quiet death of the sun. 


We rest, silent, in a peaceful nocturne: 
it’s wrong to disturb his sleep. this one, 
Nature, the god, fierce and taciturn. 
(Verlaine, Circumspection) 


What Verlaine calls the death of the sun is evident in the hollow eyes of 
Cezanne’s paintings of skulls. The most pervasive message of Cezanne’s Pyramid of 
Skulls (now in a private collection) is to be found in his strident attempt to show that all 
that was being piled up for view. for our meditations, our institutions of study were skulls. 
If Cezanne knew that the contraption of the world was made of lust, sensuality, vanity, 
darkness, the theological other, the Devil which wrestles with Anthony and whom 
Flaubert describes as “a great shadow— more subtle than an ordinary shadow’, then he 
also had the audacity to paint ıt. 
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Cezanne & Post-Impressionism 


Just as Cezanne’s depiction of a theological experience gets to possess a form in 

his early paintings which are based on motifs supplied by the novels of Flaubert—and by 
the content of the poetry of Baudelaire and Verlaine—so is this true of his later paintings 
where the motif comes from nature or even from mere human presence across a situation 
or locale. What we are trying to summarise in other words is the epiphenomenality of 
form in Cezanne’s paintings, which is no more than a wellrecognized aspect of his works. 
According to Roger Fry who opened the exhibition at the Grafton Galleries in London 
(1910) it was ‘form’ which comprised the defining moment for Cezanne’s art. To be able 
to understand how the consciousness of ‘form’ works on his canvas is rewarding—to say 
the least. Fry says that Cezanne’s paintings can arouse ‘the conviction of a new and 
definite reality. They...seek to...create form’. Fry’s formulation is deep and provocative if 
only because it opens a charismatic viewerly eye to the secret way in which the subject on 
the canvas gets composed; indeed composition is an important word much of whose 
meaning could have been obscured in the history of art had it not been for Cezanne. 
‘Composing’ implies what Aristotole might have called ‘fable’ or ‘plot’, the ‘bare bone’ 
as Cezanne called it, the story of a painting, the small attendant history of events reflected 
on the canvas, the falling into plane and the emergence of a certain passion with its 
details. Images on the Greek vase had a story to tell, the populated chaos of Tintoretto had 
a story to tell. Cezanne has a story. Even in the picturesque elements of the landscape, let 
alone such narrative paintings as The Autopsy or The Murder, the landscapes on pines and 
rocks, the trees (unlike Constable’s where a story is finished early by virtue of being so 
close upfront to the eye) all tell the smooth harmonious sway or movement of nature, not 
unlike a spiritual movement, that contained torrent of form in things which roots and 
suggests the ulterior unity of solubility of objects. Cezanne’s trees make us see that 
solidity is contingent upon the flow. 

What Fry opines about the paintings of Cezanne—and he also held this to be true 
about Gauguin, van Gogh, Seurat (?)— and what we have followed up with greater 
attention right now, held the centre stage of critical thinking on the painter for years. We 
also know that Fry was an enthusiast with his idea of ‘plastic’ form throughout his life and 
we see its elaborate explication through his last lectures. But we cannot help thinking that 
true as this formulation might sound for the history of painting and Cezanne it is only with 
difficulty that we can announce the predominance of form-consciousness for all post- 
impressionists. Fry, and following him Clive Bell, the Bloomsbury adherent, stressed on 
the notion of ‘the significant form’ for the other post-impressionists. It would be an 
oversimplification to think that Gauguin or Seurat, if not van Gogh, were simulating this 
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kind of depth" in nature. In Gauguin space is exoteric but it can be two-dimensional, even 
perspectiveless. Fry’s formula is less helpful at this point. Gauguin, especially, changes 
our idea of a theory of art. Brettell makes this point in relation to the post-impressionists 
in his introduction to The Art Institute of Chicago collections. There is no single creed for 
Cezanne and Gauguin: the latter’s criticism of Cezanne’s lines makes the problem more 
apparent. ‘In painting one must search for suggestion, rather than description...’. We shall 
have to dwell upon this ‘difference’ as the coming into being of what seems to be the 
greatest and most ephemeral moment for art in the entire history of cultures. Part—and yet 
indeed the great dictum to this theme we are broaching was suggested paradoxically from 
the middle of this movement itself and we might in fact venture to suggest this as sort of a 
paradigmatic truth for certain painters of the period. It is in relation to Gauguin that Albert 
Aurier, an ardent disciple of Gauguin said, ‘To the eyes of the artist....who expresses 
absolute beings, objects are valueless as objects. They can only appear as signs.’ Gaugin 
was making painting to say that this was painting but on the canvas the image was getting 
to be, not so much as Cezanne did to it, a rhythm of meaning but as a sign, flat and 
delineative, unperspectual, a veritable icon that suggests rather than recreates. Gauguin 
should have medieval painting as forerunner. His followers took his technique further 
down the road of symbolism; and we may marvel at what was happening to art. Aurier, 
Rousseau, Munch, and Vanessa & Clive Bell in England, were all trying with varying 
degree of success to make art semiological, iconographic. epistemologically deviant, the 
art of conventional finery rather than movement, spotted and hieroglyphic rather than 
thick, naturalistic expression of power. 

Gauguin’s disagreement with Cezanne was going to give rise to this important 
difference in the attitude to art (Hanson records this incident with some fanciful elements). 
But what Gauguin’s works on Tahitian themes makes us aware of are composition, form, 
surface paint but radically far enough being the element of the two dimensional 
iconography. Erwin Panofsky considers iconography as an umbrella term for paintings of 
a certain category which includes the post- Rennaissance Italian painters down to Picasso 
and Matisse. We might take just that theme of The Bathers once again to see how 
iconography functions in Cezanne and Gauguin, and how the Gauguin adherents make the 
image of the thing so different. Cezanne’s bathers represent the freedom of form, energy, 
movement—in all a philosophy of posture. Consider the difference that Cezanne makes to 
the infinite chiaroscuro of Poussin. Cezanne’s bathers are corporeal, the sinew twists and 
coils under the impact of motion: but it is a motion engendered from within. The bathers 
are Cezanne’s graces, the gynes who bend and soar from the earth. Their connection to 
mortality is never de-emphasised and they remind us of the insistent return of heaven on 
earth, the confusing history of grace and life, comedy and reality, transcendence 
formatively ex-posing itself out of the body. Gauguin's Tahitian Graces are flat icons 
pasted to the murals, at times like real but constantly eluding reality. In the disposition of 
the Tahitian women sitting on a floor or front portico of a house, or of a young girl 


drinking water out of a fountain, The Moon and the Night, Gauguin creates meaning out 
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of lines and shapes, arrangements of visually suggestive colours, almost mystical and 
unexpectedly laconic posturing of humans. Gauguin's penchant for vertical stiffness, 
circularity of curve seems to us to be a restoration of the mediaeval contours of spintual 
meaning of a kind which has left a permanent unpress on the cubists and fauvists. On the 
other hand there is also Gauguin’s postures on the great bathers of Vanessa Bell. The 
Bloomsbury artists were highly conscious of an iconographic art whose thematic 
beginnings are only slightly apparent in Cezanne but which regain a comprehensive and 
experimental form in the highly temperamental Gauguin. The difference of components in 
Cezanne’s The Barhers (1899, Art Institute of Chicago) and Gauguin’s Day of the Gods 
(Mahana No Atud) are the two classics which so separate from each other that they 
become indicators to two different movements. ~ 

Fry is an exponent of form and plastiçity; Aurier is the exponent of semiotic art. 
Aurier’s hints should prove to be valuable for the new epiphanic configurations on canvas 
that changed the attitude to art. The sign should become the wet, seminal, career of 
meaning; ıt is ın it that the configuration manifests the reality that lies open to experience 
and the experience that lies open to reality. Cezanne had only glimpsed it in its earthiness. 
Gauguin takes it away towards its new future. Painting shows that the sign does not defer 
meaning as it embodies the inefafable complexity of experience. If we take out a gesture 
from the story that Gauguin’s bather in the middle of his canvas expresses and 
contemplate on it in isolation we still see in microcosm the meaning that inheres in the 
whole. The expression here is in stasis because the icon speaks its significance ın stasis. 
That is how the icon reflects itself in Egyptian art, Indian art, in primitive tribal art. But 
that is the meaning in which one participates, that dance to the tune of time in which we 
participate. The list includes Henri Rousseau’ The Dream, Munch’s The Dance, Picasso’s 
Damsels of Avignon, Matisse’s Dancers. 
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Paul Gauguin's 
Under the Pandanus : 
A Semiotics of Paradise 


Under the Pandanus, which Gauguin had called / Raro te Oviri, was painted in 
November 1891: the letters to Gauguin's wife Mette Gauguin and Daniel de Monfried 
bear evidence of its provenance m Tahiti and of being a work which belongs to Gauguin’s 
first Tahitian sojourn. But the history of its origin constitutes a scholarly guibble that is of 
more than museological interest for the study of Gauguin's paintings from the period. For 
one thing there are two, and not one, versions or ‘editions’ of Under the Pandanus; the 
first exhibited in Copenhagen in 1893. is in possession of the Minneapolis Institute of Art 
and is similar in its essential outlines to the painting at the Dallas Museum of Art. The 
second at the Dallas Museum of Art, currently our object of study, was brought to France 
from Tahiti by Gauguin himself and reflects minor but significant variation in the use of 
color. There is a much somber. natural tone in the color of the soil. The pareos that the 
young maidens wear have a more conspicuous decorative pattern. The copy draws our 
attention to the painter’s desire to reproduce and circulate a canvas which inscribes a 
certain fable with a certain important theme. Gauguin wanted to reintroduce an image 
which he felt to be of great moment in the history of an art. It is probable that the 
existence of twin canvases in this case can be explained prospectively by looking forward 
to the fact that Gauguin had intended to turn this painting. the / Raro te Oviri, Under the 
Pandanus, now held by our museum, into a sort of cameo for his novel Noa Noa, ‘The 
Fragrant Land’ and that therefore it had an enormous importance for him. Danielson’s 
study of the history of the period would have us believe that Under the Pandanus must 
have influenced the way Gauguin compiled a myth of paradise in Noa Noa, the brief but 
imaginative novel and a manifesto of a naturalistic vision that Gauguin acquired in his 
own life, and its meaning. Contrary to commonly held beliefs I would like to suggest that 
historical fact tends to show that this painting determined what Gauguin intended to 
realize in Noa Noa on a larger narrative scale. namely a critique of paradise. 

Under the Pandanus comprises a certain fable or plot which is itself nothing less 
than a complex semiotic structure: it works like a rubric with an exotic texture, it comes 
close to carrying the import of hieroglyphic art and in every instant of view the canvas 
constitutes a narrative. the sign reflects on the tide of our discourse in new continuity. new 
freedom of being. The art of signifying reaches its acme in Gauguin. The cultural sign 
acquires an ability to bear meaning almost as a kind of autotelic object. to reconstitute and 
nominalise its world. On a categorical level the painting has its origins in a drawing 
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showing the woman carrying fruits to a place of worship and the seemingly important 
other figure of a man facing us must have been added later. This is an instance of an 
incipient human complementarity, the birth of a cultural consciousness for the inhabitants 
on the canvas, a people coming together to celebrate a ritual and existing 





Gauguin. J Raro te Oviri (Under the Pandannus) 
independently of the sense of imperialistic time. It is a simple, beautiful scene by itself; 
the two Tahitians are dressed in pareos, they have gardenias on their hair and have bathed 
before deciding on where to go for the worship, and behind them the sea waves roll in 
unison with the harmony of nature. The original sketch of the girl faced away from us, the 
bearer of the fruits, in this case mangoes, constitutes an idea which Gauguin kept 
repeating in the later woodcut impressions for his novel Noa Noa. Gauguin tends to 
imitate the same idea by making thematic modifications. There is one version of the 
woodcut on which I would like to comment before returning to this more important 
archetype of two young maidens in conference. In the Gauguin version of the print the girl 
carrying fruits appears beneath a tree, at least in a scheme of relative spatiality, if not 
realistically standing as under a canopy. The tree has two antecedents: one in the woodcut 
print where the tree has an obtrusive presence, like a tree of life which is delineated 
sharply behind the human presence on the scene; but, on the other hand in the painting 
itself, which was done prior to Gauguin’s Woodcut impressions the motif of the tree is 
somewhat natural, and it appears here as the pandanus. The pandanus is a metaphor of the 
tree of life but it defines the Tahitian paradise where the memory of the biblical tree of life 
has not yet dawned on civilization but remains outside it, like a timeless pre-lapsarian 
component. 

Otherwise the painting as a whole has a striking similarity to Nicolas Poussin’s 
Autumn, a painting Gauguin had seen many times in the Louvre. 
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Nicholas Poussin Autumn 


Under the Pandanus has been variously described as representing “an aura of the 
exotic”, (Dorothy Kozinski), a “search for a paradise” (Anne Bromberg); it has been 
thought to reveal a “constrained primitivism" (Chistoph Becker), of being an "abstract" 
image (Richard Field). But it could potentially point towards Poussin’s painting on an 
episode from the Exodus, the promised land to be precise, where two messengers from 
Moses are shown returning from the land of the Canaanites, carrying fruits — in this case 
grapes. The news that the two messengers bring is about Canaan, a land of “milk and 
honey”; it is the promised land but Moses” followers are not courageous enough to go 
there fearing that the Canaanites are like a ‘giant’ race. Poussin’s painting resonates 
through memory when one looks at Under the Pandanus because Gauguin was 
experimenting with the possibility of re-writing the history of the promised land, or 
revalorizing that myth. Our entry into the world of this painting, much like Gauguin's 
entry into the Tahitian retreat, with its young maidens frolicking on the shore of an ocean 
whose tingling sounds are still audible to us in some mysterious way, constitutes a critique 
which contrasts upon the European colonizer’s inability to reclaim the promised land. 
Already sick of what he considered to be Europe's diseased civilization, Gauguin could 
have been playing on Poussin’s vision of the promised land and its bounteousness. The 
comucopia could be found in this free spirit of the Tahitian maidens addressing and 
conferring on how to offer flowers and fruits to a deity. This comparison with Poussin is 
by no means far-fetched. The biblical analogy of the entry or initiation also informs 
Gauguin’s painting called the Vision of the Sermon; but even if this were of marginal 
interest to our understanding of the story embodied in Under the Pandanus, there can be 
no doubt that the metaphor for the cornucopia, the land of milk and honey, symbolic of 
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some forgotten paradise, works in unexpected, problegfifiča yP MNthrough the painting. 





experience m life The scene depicted in Under rhe Pandanus 1s described in those lines of 
Noa Noa where we come across a reference to the symbolic significance of pandanus 
leaves scattered on the soil: 

"On the purple soil long serpentine leaves of a metallic 

yellow make me think of a mysterious sacred writing of 

the ancient orient. They distinctly form the sacred word of 

Oceanian origin ATUA. TAKTA TATHAGATA...” 


Gauguin imagines his own scripture for the religion of the islanders; it has two 
dimensions which we have got to address Gauguin conflates the imaginative inscriptions 
that he paints on the purple soil of the island, which here are none other than the dried, 
fallen leaves of the pandanus tree—a palm like tree—and their scriptive design, with some 
kind of fanciful Buddhist inscription. Gauguin inscribes these sacred words on a purple 
ground These are very oriental shades but they are far from resembling the proto- 
devnagri script in which most of the Buddhist texts were written. Gauguin next goes on to 
say what this kind of scene with the soil bearing the marks of a hieratic writing evoke in 
his mind. “And there came to my mind like a mystic counsel, in harmony with the 
beautiful solitude and my beautiful poverty the words of the sage: 

In the eyes of the tathagata, the magnificence and splendor of kings and their 
ministers are no more than spittle and dust: 

In his eyes purity and impunty are like the dance of the six nagas; 

In his eyes the seeking for the sight of the Buddha is like unto flowers. 


These words are probably a garbled version of some of the maxims of the 
Dhammapada The 'dhammapada' literally means ‘verses on dharma’ or ‘teachings on the right 
way. Sea shores and dried leaves evoke the sublime feelings epitomized in the 
‘dhammapada’; presumably the image of fallen leaves in Under the Pandanus is meant to 
evoke the same emotions in the viewer's mind. The panter who was wrapped in 
contemplation of what he witnessed in real life experienced such “mystical” feelings as one 
might have found m oriental scriptures. It is worthwhile decoding whatever Gauguin was 
incorporating in these imaginary inscriptions. Gauguin first says that only the 'tathagata' can 
experience bliss. The ‘tathagata’ literally means ‘one who has gone there’. But who, we 
wonder by means of an happy irony, has gone there? Gauguin the quintessential traveler had 
gone there. He alone is like the archetypal sage who has been to the enlightened world and has 
known bliss. He reclaims for himself the beatitude which the Buddha had exemplified in this 
world. In other words a theology of nirvana or salvation is expounded with the help of this 
image. We might as well begin to encounter the problematic of paradise in this descriptive 
passage from Noa Noa which derives from and characterizes the painting in its details. 

At the center of the canvas Gauguin places an area colored with a somber purple and 
the man and maiden stand above it in the manner of the bas-reliefs of the Borobudur temple in 
Java. Whereas the woman is cariying fruits the man, on the lefi. is standing and talking. His 
posture reveals an attitude which is simular to the umages on Borobudur. He seems to represent, 
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like the Borobudur reliefs a phase in the life of a soul reaching out towards enlightenment. He 
is an image of the ‘tathagata’. The Buddha himself was a 'tathagata' in his earlier incarnations 
while he was making his journey towards nirvana. But unlike some of the other paintings 
where the influence of the Borobudur reliefs are unambiguously visible the man on the left in 
this painting does not have the recognizable mystical "mudra' on his hands. He does not reveal 
any special arrangement of the fingers — a Buddhist "mudra'. that is to say. His right hand 
comes close to the ‘abhaya mudra’ or the sign of benediction but it is not exactly like it. 
Gauguin seems more to have depicted the ‘vitarka mudra’ on the hands of the Tahitian figures 
in his other paintings. There the ‘vitarka” represents the gesture of teaching, dialectic or 
conversational; once again phases in the experience of the Buddha’a life. The right hand would 
be placed vertically in the middle of the bosom. the thumb and the index fingers forming a 
perfect circle. Why then here in Under the Pandanus is the right hand placed more in the 
manner of a symbol of beatitude, if at all? Perhaps the answer lies with the message that 
Gauguin was writing into the canvas. The Tahitian man and woman stand on a plot of land 
which has already acquired the sanctimoniousness of Biblical space but there is something 
very distinctive about the beatific philosophy of the Tahitian peoples; though modified by an 
idea of Oceanic Buddhism Gauguin’s imagination subverts transcendental reference in a way 
which is almost unprecedented in the history of art. The experience of the ‘tathagata’, the 
traveler, and by extension Gauguin the traveler, is full of a bliss which is only metaphorically 
translated into the word ‘flower’: ‘in his eyes’, says the sage in the text of Noa Noa, ‘the sight 
of the Buddha is like unto a flower. The metaphor of the ‘flower’ operates like a mystical 
image but it is not an image depicted in the manner of spiritual iconography. Gauguin tums it. 
as we shall see, into a natural image of grace, sexuality and freedom. 

It is possible that much of the meaning of this painting — the mystique of its 
signs— came out of Gauguin's friendship with Meyer de Haan. at Le Pouldu, in the few 
years prior to Gauguin’s trip to Tahiti. Gauguin painted de Haan’s portrait, with de Haan 
seated behind a table. reading Paradise Lost. The reason why we have got to mention this 
is because Meyer de Haan was well versed in philosophy and the occult sciences: indeed 
Gauguin’s highly experimental handling of the figure of Eve owes something to his 
reading of Paradise Lost (Paradis Perdu.trans. Chateaubriand) and the discussions that he 
had with Meyer de Haan The question whether Gauguin was experimenting with the 
notion of Fall deserves special study because a work like Under the Pandanus is itself a 
direct comment on the theme of paradise and fall. In Under the Pandanus Gauguin is 
engaged in drawing a sort of prelapsarian world, a space of being untouched by the 
corruption of the Fall. Much of the beauty of the painting depends on the presence of the 
sea and a single girl walking across the beach, a man sitting on a log of wood and 
speculating on the sea in the backdrop, and this young Tahitian pair talking to each other 
about their performance of a religious ritual. And especially the blue green sea in the 
background, reminiscent of the freedom and plenitude in the lives of the people in 
Martinique where Gauguin painted similar scenes, anticipates the sense of gaiety and 
abundance in Tahiti. But then the sensibility is reinscribed on another semiotic leve] and 
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we can appreciate Gauguin’s trick of intellect by referring to the novel Noa Noa where the 
second reference to a pandanus tree occurs.This is in relation to the god Oro and his 
wonderful wife Vairumati who made love to each other on a bed of flowers beneath the 
- bows of the tamaris and the pandanus. Gauguin mentions the place name Vaitape where 
the god Oro came down on a rainbow: 
Vairumati had prepared for his reception on a table weighed down with the most 
beautiful fruit, and a couch of the rarest of stuffs and the finest of mats. And 
divine in their grace and strength they offered service to love under the tamaris 
and the pandanus, in the forestand on the edge of the sea. 


Under the Pandanus is the image of Vaitape, the place where the gods and 
ancestors of the race made love. The pair have gathered under the pandanus to offer their 
worship. Their consciousness does not bear the trace of Fall. The whole theme of love and 
its attendant rituals subverts and re-nominalizes the idea of an unfallen world. The two 
young persons resemble the unfallen Adam and Eve to whom love appears and fades in 
innocence, the love which Gauguin imagined to recuperate within a life of suffering and 
mortality, a life which he found reflected in the image of his own mother and the sense of 
his own primordial and unfallen existence in the world. The dog accompanying the maiden 
is probably a symbol of fealty and constancy. Gauguin depicts the Tahitian Eve along with 
the dog which recurs in the painting of Titian; for example, Venus of Urbino as symbol of 
the fidelity and loyalty of love. But the acolytes of love in Tahiti do not have the 
sophisticated vanity of Titian’s dog. Here the dog is natural, supple, dark signifying in all 
probability the free give and take of love, the rites of unadulterated passion and the human 
willingness to harness the forces and beauty of nature, to realize like the unfallen Eve the 
continuity and evolving form of the visible universe and of a love which is never perverted. 

Last but not the least, mention has to be made of the long haired man who sits on 
the beach, looking perhaps at the sea or perhaps not looking anywhere at all, but sitting, as 
it were, with his gaze fixed on inside. This is a speculative comment; but what is striking 
once again is the overt similarity that this figure bears to Gauguin himself. It is possible 
that as in a work like The Spirit of the Dead Watching Gauguin is reinventing a role for 
this unknown long-haired artist. The time frame for this picture suggests that Gauguin had 
never given up the prospect of returning to France and winning the hearts of the people of 
his homeland. If the long-haired man is an alter ego it may well be that his viewing the sea 
becomes a moment of decision for him. Gauguin seems to make him look out at the sea as 
a symbol of the restlessness of his own soul. Even his novel Noa Noa ends with the 
protagonist’s return to France. Gauguin might have been the protagonist caught between 
two worlds, the cultivated and the primitive, the artificial and the real, the religious and 
the natural. The image of a long haired individual seated on the wood anticipates an 
unnerving and dramatic authorial presence within a scene which defies placement in time. 
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The Early Sculptures of Picasso 


Picasso began sculpting relatively early, following the pattern engineered by 
classical sculptors; but this was an influence out of which he tried to escape through his 
entire youth. The history of his sculpture begins out of a certain tension, adjustment, 
anxiety and freedom about representation, which are all evident in the pieces he produced 
between the first decade and the early thirties of the last century, culminating as it does in 
the image of a woman’s head on which Roland Penrose comments (Head of a Woman. 
1932. Bronze, 50 3/8 inches high). The story of this artistic tension is important and 
touchy at the same time; perhaps it needs to be tackled with some degree of care, and 
minute attention to the art historical details that pertain to the actual works. Picasso was 
trying to find a mode of expression for European art that could be an equivalent of the 
iconographic art of the African people, the sculptures and paintings of the ‘Hindus and the 
Japanese’, as Andre Malraux points out for instance. It is important to realize at the outset 
of any understanding of Picasso’s sculptures that his early works show how he was tuning 
up the representational method to a new form of iconicity, such as those that came close in 
their form to the mask, the idol, the puppet, even to an extent the image of the harlequin 
which temporarily preoccupied the minds of painters and sculptors in the late nineteenth 
century, as also Picasso who sculpted Head of a Jester. (1905) in Bronze, 15 inch. 
Realistic sculpture initiated in the Renaissance prevents the eye from penetrating into a 
beauty that might not depend on mere verisimilitude of form. 

A case in point is the bust of Marie-Therese, now called Woman’s Head 1909. 16 
— inch,, at The Museum of Modern Art, that Picasso modeled in 1908(7). The head is 
slightly inclined forward towards the right but what Picasso does with its perspective 
appears to be the first significant comment on the nature of form. This bronze could be 
considered a poor and early work in the light of Picasso’s ultimate objectives. Kahnweiler 
the young collector and friend of Picasso writing in 1915 still calls this bust “closed”, in 
the sense that Picasso had not yet been able to “pierce” through form. The tension which 
gave birth to the decidedly confident images of The Damsels of Avignon in around 1906 
was something that Picasso intended to transfer or recapture in sculpture. In The Damsels 
of Avignon however the lines have deciphered perspective and recast itself in a random 
play across surface. The figures need not inhere in any illusion of space; that is precisely 
the achievement. This is the typical rupture of Kahnweiler’s “closed space”. The point 
that Kahnweiler made about the break up of form, and about the movement away from 
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realistic illusion, mvites a question which has not been succinctly phrased. This question 
might touch upon The Damsels of Avignon for the moment but it should impinge directly 
on the bust of Marie- Therese. Where do the lines in Picasso’s famous painting have their 
origin? Where are they destined to travel in their dimension? Where do they exist at all, 
and how do they relate to notion of human form? In other words what is the kind of 
perception to which we are initiated in the The Damsels and why have we not found its 
trace in the early bust of Marie Therese? 

Picasso's sculpture can make sense only if we realize what he already achieved 
in his painting. The process of realizing it in sculpture went hand in hand but it took some 
more time. The lines that Picasso found out for the canvas were meant to produce, it 
seems, a collective sense. Perhaps only Gestalt psychology can explain the sweep of 
vision, both retrodicted and progressive, that Picasso's method demands In the process of 
viewing the retention of the memory of a line or frame is important, this memory is then 
carned over to the next frame, but this transfer requires a kind of perceptual conjunction 
that is not required for the perception of objects in real life, or in realistic images. This is 
also the meaning of cubism. Kahnweiler called it “piercing”; but Kahnweiler also claimed 
that Picasso’s is not a geometrical art. What this could mean therefore 1s that the cubes on 
the canvas—just as it would be for the cubes or fractals on the sculpture (of a head for 
example) — do not represent anything. Only the eye’s movement through time. the visual 
activity, elicits a moment where the disjunction creates a significance. The significance is 
momentary. The point is that this conjunction is not producing the kind of significance in 
the early bust of Marie-Therese which it produces in Picasso’s later sculptures on the 
woman’s head. So far Picasso has tried to interact with the disjunctions that emerge out of 
the head: it is a contraposto head, reclined like the Venuses with pitchers, but the 
disjunctions in the figure still contain the trace of the past. the closure and formal 
roundness with which Picasso’s nineteenth century predecessors, Rodin, Maillol, were 
preoccupied. ; 

The cubist method came to perfection with those Woman’s Heads whıch begin to 
resemble the head of hens and bestiary figures. The disjunctive element of real experience 
is not necessarily disjunctive for representation. A case in point may be the kind of 
woman’s head that is installed across the lawn on the Nasher Sculpture Center. But some 
of the early woman’s heads (1905 to 1912) also bear evidence of a more perfect rendition 
of the method of cubism. The real insight that helped Picasso develop the idea of cubist 
art came not from his own European heritage. not from Raphael or Michaelangelo but 
from the African art of masks and idols. Picasso became acquainted with them in the 
Louvre, but it took a long time for hım to represent contemporary features in the form of 
the mask. It was not so much the mask itself which fascinated Picasso, but the art of the 
mask, which exploits. not the psychology of perspectives but the cognitive activity of 
gestalt formation. The perception of a total pattern is important; no meaning could be 
derived from cubist art without first taking an entry into its depth by way of perceiving the 
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cubist insight opens our eyes in time. The aesthetic excellence of a Woman's Head. 
completely fractured in reality. and inviting some kind of unexpected visual association at 
the point where the eye collects an impression sideways in a longitudinal manner. so that 
it might conflict with another longitudinal plane. provokes that shock ieguired for the 
understanding. If we consider the Head of Woman (1932), we see that the eye stands alone 
by itself on the side of the face. We have to subsume the eye in our act of looking; we 
have to merge it: making it subservient to the movement of our gaze towards the right 
side, consisting of the curved band of hair. The woman’s eye pops out of a structure of 
paper cut board, scraps. wires. The sculpture lies in the act of disposing things for a view, 
of making the arrangement, the process of it. Sculpture becomes movement. It begins to 
resemble a performance. This is where the erroneously chosen word “cubism”, with its 
apparently stodgy fixity. leads us: the fact that at some stage artistic image becomes a 
function. 
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— The Mystery of the Tete de Femme, 
1957, 77.35.25.7 cm 





Picasso. Head of a Woman 
Tete de Femme- Head of a Woman 
Vallauris, 1957. 
Metal cutout assembled and painted 
77/35725.7 cm 3 
The Raymond and Patsy Nasher Collection, 
The Nasher Sculpture Center, Dallas, Texas. 
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Ref: Werner Spies. Picasso The Sculptures. Catalogue Raisonne of the Sculptures in 
collaboration with Christine Plot. Hatje Cantz Publishers. pp. 379 & 415. 


The Tete de Femme was made in 1957, as a kind of sculpture which started out of the 
early Picasso-Gonzalez friendship.i It is currently in possession of the Nasher Sculpture 
Center at Dallas, Texas, as part of the Raymond and Patsy Nasher Collection; it seems to 
have been acquired by the Nashers from Sotheby's, and it was presumably not part of any 
private collection prior to its place in the Nasher household.2 Therefore the questions that 
we could raise in relation to the Tete de Femme at this point are probably as follows. If the 
sculpture originated in 1957. as Werner Spies mentions in the Catalogue Raisonne of 
Picasso’s Sculptures, did it remain with Picasso himself ?3 Did the Tete de Femme 
become part of the Picasso Museum at Paris at one point of time before it finally got 
acquired by a private collection? What could have been the history of any negotiation on 
the sculpture before it came to Dallas? This piece of sculpture is conceptually central to 
the other typical planar sculptures on the Head of Woman that Picasso constructed at the 
time; but its great importance lies in his ability to realize a mystique of representation 
which he further developed in the monumental sculpture of the Head in gravel and 
shingle, one also in possession of the Nasher Sculpture Center at Dallas. The Tete de 
Femme made out of painted metal sheets constitutes the prototype; only medium changes 
for the larger concrete and shingles, done in 1958.‘ The Tete de Femme accentuates the 
experimental deployment of space arid surface, the disposition and conflict of planes 
through the ethereal continuum which houses all that geometry of installation, and their 
relations, for the act of viewing. 

Questions on the stylistic features of Tete de Femme (1957) have been dealt with 
marginally; in fact there is no literature on this particular work. The issues were raised 
earlier in relation to what appears to be the evolution of the bust, or woman’s head in 
Picasso; especially the earlier sculptures from 1906 to 1909. The later works, including 
the Tere de Femme (1957), marks a conscious disjunction from the past. This is a crucial 
event in Picasso’s sculpture because the later pieces do not carry the earlier technique 
forward. The earlier sculptures on the Head of Woman (1909) had only elicited indecisive 
comments from.art historians. Kahnweiler writing in 1915 spoke of the ‘open form’ in 
Cubist painting. Kahnweiler clarified what cubism meant: "Picasso's new method made it 
possible to represent the form of objects and their position in space instead of attempting 
to imitate them through illusionistic means." Kahnweiler's perspective on cubism was 
modified by Johnson, Bowness, Foster, and Spies. The idea of a "cubist" sculpture could 
only be grasped in terms of ‘geometrical orientation’ of planes and surfaces, the 
replication and appearance of lines in space, ‘tensions between two and three dimensional 
conceptions in space’s, emergence of “plastic volume’*7. But we would have to turn to 
Spies for the best insight into the painted metal sculptures from Picasso’s later period. 
Spies, more than any other critic on the works of early or late Picasso, explains how the 
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planar surfaces of the metal cutouts affect visual impression. Spies reaffirms Kahnweiler's 
classic thesis on cubism. but alters it with the notion of unpredictability. 


In these late works, perception finds itself at a critical juncture, leading to new kinds 
of visual experiences.,. This 1s due to the fact that at any given moment, we are 
confronted only with a planar image. and cannot— as with a modeled sculpture— 
anticipate the course our eye will follow. Most complicated and perplexing are the 
sheet metal heads In these sculptures, simple. measurable, logically 1ecognizable 
elements are connected in such a way as to bring vision into an irratonal situation. 
Something dramatic opens up in this shift of the subject? 


Spies’ formula describes the visual effect of Tete de Femme quite accurately but it 
falls short of a total description of the painted sheet-metal sculptures. According to Spies 
the random juxtaposition of planes brings vision to an ‘irrational situation’. a “dramatic 
opening’. The Tete de Femme, unlike the other head, conceived in the form of a roadside 
signal, which Spies discusses, consists of at least four perspectives as the viewer 
transitions from one point to another along the visual circumference around the 
installation. If we look at the head as if it exposed the perspective comprising an eye to 
our left and without lashes the eye would leap in space from one line of vision — in this 
case the straight line defining the lock of hair— to another with the other eye now 
appearing on our right hand side. This time the eye is the one without lashes, a cleaner, 
watery, innocent eye. But what matters from the time being is the interplay of perspectives 
as one face leads to the next. The metal sheets constituting the planes alters from one to 
the next: the rapid transition in the structure does not let the vision settle on one frame. 
The continual alternation of visual states, analogous to the change of pattern on the 
kaleidoscope, and the kind of structural features that destabilizes vision for the emergence 
of another feature, tantalizes, haunts, and allures with the sense of an elusive self, Our 
sense of stable visual arrangement and space. our reliance on the temporal, constantly 
falters before the Tete de Femme. The image of Picasso’s love, Jacqueline, seems to be an 
elusive specter born out of nothingness and mcorporeality. absence, vacuum. The Tere is 
indeed a sculpture of the vacuum that contains meaning. 

Without the critique on the spatial paradigm it may not be possible to come to any 
definitive conclusion on the primitive component The rapid juxtaposition of planes along 
the visual line in the Tete de Femme, just as in the larger Tete de Femme in gravel and 
shingle. was a technique that Picasso had already developed for painting with Les 
Damsels De Avignon (1908). What any previous critique of cubism seems to be lacking is 
the recognition of the vanishing point in Picasso's representation. The visual transition 
from one frame to the next—so powerfully achieved across the facets of the Tete de 
Femme, be it either the metal or the concrete piece—requires just enough tume for the eye 
to lose sight of the previous longitude of perception. As the eye tums away from one line 
it loses contact with detail, only for it to reappear after a period. This is the fall from 
visuality to anticipation, material plane to transparency, cognitive clarity to the undefined 
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limit, which at once dpens our eyes to a different ontological condition. Only Spies had 
referred to this moment as 'dramatic', without unfortunately explaining the process in 
detail. That this transition to an ontological nothingness is crucial to Picasso"s sculpture 
there ıs no doubt Picasso can arrange the modalities of space in such a way that it signals 
our vision beyond the world of space and time as we know it, evoking through the process 
the sense of an invisible plane that houses pure meaning in its almost incomprehensible 
vitality. This faltering. recuperating vision, in need of a gestalt of formation, or wholeness, 
is not a fault in Picasso’s sculpture; it is not a simulation of the kind of primitivist 
‘incompetence’ that Berenson finds in Picasso’s arts. It is constitutive of a psychological 
anticipation, or emergence, which interpenetrates the limit that our vision sets for itself. 

In order to corroborate our theory we would have to look at Tete de Femme once 
again. As we know the Tete de Femme (1957) stands on a pipe-like vertical shaft of metal 
which is painted grey. Picasso conceives the sculpture in the form of a totem opening out 
in several directions around this shaft. The disposition and interaction of the metal plates 
create a sequence of vision for the head of Jacqueline Roque (Picasso’s second wife). The 
impression on each facet located and seen from any particular direction creates a different 
impression of the woman that we seem to be looking at. But it must be admitted that the 
visual impression of the mysterious woman that Picasso represents, becomes totemic. Just 
as the eye falls into a vacuum from the act of unifying the visual components along one 
plane it gets to meet the eye of the woman. The eye is the most important component of 
Picasso’s conception of sculpture. Several eyes are painted on the different facets of the 
Tete de Femme. First there is the one showing just a leaf like eye, without lashes, and 
shaped by two concave surfaces to form an oval. A thick brow curved right along an 
imagined forehead creates some semblance of perspective, which is completely 
demystified by an awkward surface meeting at a perpendicular angle to the plane of that 
aspect of the head. Here the violence caused to sight recoils in the viewer's sudden 
confrontation of Jacqueline’s eye. It is an innocent eye, full of wonder and tranquility, 
looking not so much towards an indefinite point in space. The eye which Picasso paints on 
the steel surface, such that the sculpture becomes painting at its centre, is not made to look 
towards the direction of the woman’s gaze. Picasso can isolate the gaze from its visual 
continuum and distort it to make it gaze through the soul of the viewer. The eye, unlike in 
Houdon’s Bust of Voltaire, is not immediately rooted to the context of the sculpture. It 
exists independently in a space of its own, and gazes at us from the magical nothingness, 
or vacuum, which the interacting two-dimensional frames generate for the estranged 
viewer. 

If we shift our view towards our left we confront another frame through which a 
different eye gazes on us. This time the scarce brush strokes on the sheet of metal portray 
an eye with two curves juxtaposed to create a tapering eye. Here the gaze is apparently 
directed further off from the viewer with a small fish shaped pupil. But now there are 
heavy eyelashes on top, a thinner brow with wisps of hair. The total impression is that of 


make-up; it could be a different aspect of Jacqueline Roque that Picasso wanted to 
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represent. But that does not wholly justify the expression. We confront the very process of 
iconographic art at this point, what Richard Wollheim calls 'iconicity', that is the state of 
being of an action as captured in a representation.io The gaze of the eye on the sheet of 
metal however, from the perceptual point of view is still perspective. We might in fact 
interpret the gaze from two angles: a primary and a superlative. On the primary level the 
eye 1s an object on the physiognomy, directed outward. It is adorned with a tail-like knot 
on a fish which constitutes the delicate, painted lashes. This is the literal meaning of gaze. 
But when we look at it long enough the eyes are not just seeing away from us on a two 
dimensional face. The sense of the eye gets deepened, complicated, intricately poised as a 
game. The gaze here is still directed towards the viewer. It is the concealed eye of the 
voyeur looking at us when we suspect it the least. But it is not a voyeuristic eye in the 
sense that it is looking at a more vehement knowledge about ourselves. It is an eye of 
equanimity, tragedy, a peace that passes understanding in the sense that also wants the 
viewer to look at itself. 

The secret of Picasso’s depiction of eyes consists of the fact that he could capture an 
elusive quality in it. Every eye on the Tete de Femme, both on the painted metal and the 
concrete, as well as an entire range of exotic busts of Jacqueline, the Jacqueline au ruban 
vert (Jacqueline with a Green Ribbon), has the same elusive gaze to ‘it.11 The gaze alone 
defines Picasso’s style through these sculptures. The voyeuristic gaze becomes more 
elusive, more mysterious because we cannot easily identify the meaning of the gaze 
excepting the fact that it had sympathy, tranquility, engagement, all characteristics of the 
comedic eye. The gaze gives us a direction for an emergent perception, a different order of 
reality. The gaze has an immanent humor, which explains the pervasiveness of humor in 
Picasso’s works. The gaze alone gives to Picasso’s sculptures, and especially the Tete de 
Femme, its totemic quality. Picasso’s sculpture is totemic by virtue of the universal 
experience of the totemic, which is comic, voyeuristic, piercing, and transitory. The mask 
of tribal cultures symbolizes a distinctive example of this method of representation. The 
literature on Picasso’s masks so far, including Malraux’ fails to account for the role that 
the gaze plays in the process. Picasso’s uniqueness lies in re-inventing the gaze for 
European civilization; if we are to trace the history of Picasso’s sculpture from 1905-6 
onwards it seems all the more plausible that Picasso intended to re-learn the technique of 
the-comedic primitivism by imitating Gauguin. Not much success was to be had in the 
earlier works. With the exception of a Head, that resembles the head of a cock, Picasso 
hardly achieved the elusive and iconic art of masks. Its subtle perfection was captured in 
the late cutouts and painted sheets of his later life. 

Malraux’s reflective account of his conversations with Jacqueline memorializes the 
primitive tendencies of Picasso’s sculpture. The concluding remarks in Malraux’s book 
portray his memory of Picasso’s rebellion against the iron sculptures that he devised with 
Gonzales. In coming to the masks we still feel the power of Malraux’s recap of what 
Picasso once told him about the form of his sculpture: the fact that ‘Negro art had retained 


its virus’, and that sculpture now represents an act of rebellion against Bronze. That 
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primitivism is embodied in the entire series of the Tete de Femme that Picasso made first 
with the help of Gonzalez, and then with the Norwegian Nesjar's method of concrete 
“‘betograve’. Primitivism, as Picasso makes of it, consists in the disembodiment of the 
representative act; it is a disembodied purity which is retained more m the structure of 
relations and form. The art of the Tete de Femme transforms European civilization and its 
pursuits into a primitive process. 
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